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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and ficentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


Number of members, 19. 
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SPRING. 


O, fragrant Spring! I know you bring 
Earth’s tender flowers ; 

Their sunny smile shall long beguile 
Our summer hours. 


You bring again the April rain 
When smiles and tears 

Shall give earth’s face the fleeting grace 
Of childhood’s years. 

But more than these, O, bid each breeze 
Bring faith and love! 

No flowers more fair could angels bear 
From fields above. 


Then when with song the days are long 
In fielus of June, 
Strong hearts shall raise sweet hymns of praise 
To Nature’s tune. 
G. 


THE HEAD-LIGHT. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HRIST, in speaking of his departure, 
said, “Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you into all truth ; 
for he shall not speak of himself; but whatso- 
ever he shall hear, that shall he speak, and Ae 
will show you things to come.” 

John, in his revelations, tells how he fell 
down to worship the angel who had shown him 
a prophetic vision of the New Jerusalem. ‘The 
angel said to him, “ See thou do it not ; | am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that 
have the testimony of Jesus’; worship God ; for 
the testimony of Fesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 

These two passages hint at the same truth. 
True faith is foresight given by God. The 
Spirit of truth is the testimony of Jesus, and its 
business is to show us “things tocome.” ‘That 
is what we want more than anything else. We 
want, each one, to see the things before us. 
Sight of things behind is comparatively un- 
important. A railroad train has a great re- 
flector on the engine’ which throws a bright 
light along the track ahead. That is very nec- 
essary, because the engineer must see if there 
is a stone or fence-rail on the track before him ; 
the track just passed is all right of course. 
That is the promise we have, if we get the 
Spirit of truth in our hearts ; our train shall 
have light in front. 

The true thing to aim at, is to get constant 
and universal faith. We must not be content 
with having a glimpse of light ahead once in 
a while, and go on in obscurity the rest of the 
time. We must find a way to carry a _ pro- 
phetic light all the time, which will shine upon 
small things as well as great. ‘This is the na- 
ture of true prayer. The theory concerning 
prayer which is maintained by the great men 
in the orthodox world, is, that you are to pray 
for what you want, and then leave it to God to 
answer or not, just as he pleases ; keep putting 
in your petitions, and if they are not answered 
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it is all right; if God does not give you what 
you ask, he will give you something else as 
good. On the other hand, I say that a man 
who prays by inspiration, is in communication 
with the foresight of God, and will receive 
what he asks for. ‘That is essential to the pray- 
er of faith. That is the faith once delivered 
to the saints. The faith of the Primitive 
Church, real faith in God and prayer, whether 
for miracles or anything else, has prophecy in 
it. It is a sure foresight of things to come, 
given by God. 

The faith which precedes a miracle is itself 
miraculous. The faith of miracles, which is 
the spirit of prophecy, must necessarily be the 
faith of salvation, because it is impossible to 
have assurance of salvation without prophecy. 
To have certainty of salvation, you must, in a 
measure, have power to foresee for eternity, all 
the events of your existence. If a man has 
that in his heart which gives him a right to 
say “I am sure I am to be saved,” he has a 
prophecy in his heart which is vastly more im- 
portant and even miraculous, than the predic- 
tion of any temporal event. You may have a 
hope of salvation ; any sinner has that ; but an 
assurance Of salvation must be a prophecy. It 
must be a consciousness of, and sympathy 
with, the eternal purpose of God. 


OLD BOTTLES. 


A SAILOR coming out of a Bethel chapel 
once was heard to say to his shipmate : 
“T never believed the Bible until to-day, be- 
cause I could not see why old bottles were not 
just as good as new ones; but the preacher 
made it all clear, when he told us that the 
bottles in those days were made of goat’s 
skin; and now I can see some meaning to that 
story about the wine and the bottles.” 

[, too, can see some meaning to that story. 
The old wine is selfishness ; the old bottles 
are customs, laws and institutions that express 
and repress selfishness. ‘he new wine is the 
new life of Christ; the new bottles are the 
forms, customs and institutions that express 
the life of Christ. Old bottles! old bottles! 
I see them with their cracked and mouldy 
sides, some rent, despised and useless, some 
leaky and well-nigh dried. ‘There is slavery, 
which once stood upright, but has now fallen 
forsaken, a hissing and a reproach, for the life 
of Christ has entered the slaves, their masters 
and their countrymen. The fermentation of 
that new wine began in the revivals of forty 
years ago, and the spirit that makes men free 
burst the old bottle of slavery and good men 
rejoice. 

Baptism with water, is an old bottle, narrow 
and contracted; the baptism of all flesh by 
the spirit of the Living God is the new wine 
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that will burst it. The Sabbath is an old bottle. 
The old wine that it has held as sacred for so 
many centuries is the teaching that one-seventh 
of our time should be devoted to God ; but 
when man is saved from sin and filled with the 


“life of Christ, he finds that all his time is 


sacred ; the whole week is the Lord’s, and 
so that precious old bottle will burst for being 
only. one-seventh large enough to hold the 
new wine. 

The institution of private property is an old 
bottle, and selfishness fills it. When the spirit 
of God came likea rushing mighty wind and 
filled the place where the early Christians were 
assembled, the old bottles of private property 
were suddenly rent from side to side ; the old 
wine of selfishness was spilled; “neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which he 
possessed were his own; but they had all 
things common :” 
bottles. 

Marriage is an old bottle. It is leaking, 
leaking fast. It is one of the most con- 
spicuous forms of private ownership—selfish- 
ness. Like slavery it has stood for ages; like 
the Sabbath it has religious veneration — sur- 
rounding it; like all private property it appeals 
to the possessive feelings ; but it will not hold 
the new wine of heaven; it cannot contain the 
new life of Christ. “The children of this 
world marry and are given in marriage ;”" they 
are selfish andthe old bottle holds the old 
wine; “but they which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.” 


this was new wine and new 


In the unity of marriage 
“twain become one flesh ;” in the unity of the 
new life all become ‘one spirit.” A new in- 
stitution must express the new life ; new wine 
must be put into new bottles. 

Death is an old bottle, a very old bottle, the 
oldest, vilest bottle of ail; made to surround, 
contain, and restrain selfishness; the wages of 
sin. When selfishness is abolished there will 
be no old wine for death to hold. The new 
life of Christ does abolish selfishness, and thus 
bursts the old mouldy bottle. Lazarus, Christ 
and the whole Primitive Church have broken 
death’s bonds and rent the old wine-bottle. 
The same spirit that brought Christ from the 
dead works in modern revivals, converts 
from sin and changes character ; it abolished 
slavery when the nation was ready for it; 
and it will as surely abolish death when the 
world is prepared for it. 


“New wine must be put into new bottles and 
both are preserved.” Communism is a new 
bottle. It is an institution which expresses an 
unselfish life, but without the new wine of the 
life of Christ it is useless, impracticable. Certain 
French enthusiasts have repeatedly tried various 
forms of Communism. ‘They have undertaken 
to abolish property, but as often have they 
failed because they lacked the new wine. 
Fourier devised a form of socialism that 
sought to inclose and regulate selfishness: but 
this scheme has always and everywhere failed, 
because, though he had found a new bottle, he 
had no new wine to put intoit. There are in this 
country many meddlers with social institutions 
who despise Christ and know not the new life 
that alone can safely burst the bonds of the 





old. The new form cannot adapt itself to 
the old life. So long as selfishness rules, so 
long old bottles have their use ; they are torn only 
with fearful risk, and are sure again to be 
patchedup. Private proverty, marriage, slavery, 
death, and the long, long row of old bottles 
that have held the world’s selfish life for cen- 
turies, have held it by virtue of mutual adapta- 
tion, and they will continue to hold it, old and 
patched though they be, until the new, pure, 
strong life of Christ shall take to itself in this 
world appropriate surroundings and both the 
new wine and the new bottles shall thus be 
preserved. J. B. H. 
LOCOMOTION. 
I. 

E have divided terrestrial locomotion 

into two parts, vital and mechanical. 
We will now proceed to a discussion of the 
latter. We have defined mechanical locomo- 
tion as that kind which makes chief use of the 
wheel as an agency. At first it might seem 
that there is no analogy between the ordinary 
leg locomotion and locomotion by means of 
wheels, but I think that by giving the subject 
a little patient analysis we shall discover that 
these methods of progress are based upon 
the same principles. 

Call a man’s two legs, when the feet are sep- 
arated in making a stride, the two spokes of a 
wheel, the center of which is at the point 
where the legs join the body. The two spokes 
of course are two radii, and the space between 
the two feet is an arc or section of the wheel. 
Now in walking it will be observed that the 
earth, or foundation walked over, is repeatedly 
measured by this arc or section, so that walk- 
ing and running are founded on precisely the 
same elementary principles as the wheel, being 
modified by the capacity which the spokes have 
for lengthening and shortening themselves by 
means of the knee, the ankle joints and feet, 
and also by the power to alternately change 
their relative positions in the wheel. ‘The 
essential part of locomotion by wheels is, that 
the surface moved over should be measured 
by the circumference. This essential con- 
dition is complied with in the section of 
a wheel in the manner we have described. 


Now if any one is disposed to cavil at my 
analysis and generalization on this point, I 
shall appeal to great Plato, the father of 
ancient wisdom. He says: “In the good 
old times, before men grew wicked in their 
thoughts, and heaven became alarmed for its 
own safety, there was nosuch thing known in the 
world as sex. Every living man was male and 
female ; perfect in form, in faculty, in spirit. 
‘The form in which he dwelt was a round ball 
of flesh, having four hands, four feet, two faces 
and one brain. * * * He was a creature of 
inconceivable strength and swiftness. He 
could fell an ox, outrun a race-horse. When 
he wished to move quickly, he thrust out his 
four arms and legs. and rolled along the road 
like a wheel with eight spokes which had lost 
its tire. [They were ¢edess runners.] But 
these strong men, of no sex in particular, grew 
proud before the faces of the gods ; so that, 
like Otus and Ephraltus they made an attempt to 
scale the spheres, and cast the immortals from 





their thrones. Zeus in his anger shot his 
bolts cleaving them through the head down- 
ward ; parting each round wheel of flesh into 
two halves ; separating the male side from the 
female side. Great was the agony and loss of 
power. * * * Each part of the man had now 
to stand on two legs—a feat of much skill, the 
art of which he was slow to learn and swift to 
lose.” 


Is not that a triumphant vindication of my 
generalization, from the oldest and highest 
authority? We have before observed that the 
essential part of human locomotion is that the 
foot which is left behind must be drawn ahead 
to the forward one, and one or the other must 
be thrust forward for another step. Now it 
does not matter a whit in what manner the 
hinder foot comes up to, or gets ahead of the 
other, whether it is put forward in the ordinary 
manner, or turned around laterally as you 
would make a chair walk on two legs, or 
whether the legs that are to go ahead are 
whirled over vertically. ‘The essential thing is, 
that they get ahead into a position where they 
can take their turn in supporting the body in 
its progress. ‘This the spokes of a wheel 
do, and this is the essential part of walking. 


We will now take note of the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of step loco- 
motion and wheel-locomotion. One serious 
disadvantage connected with step-locomotion 
is the fact that in the effort to heave the body 
forward, the feet are compelled to remain 
stock-still for an instant, and then as they 
appear to be on the point of being left behind 
they are compelled to start forward, almost in- 
stantly attaining a speed which is double that 
of the rest of the body, only to be stopped 
when under full headway and again jerked 
forward. Is there not a great loss of power in 
this jerking, vibrating motion? First there is 
the inertia that is to be overcome in jerking 
up the hinder foot and giving it a speed clouble 
that of the rest of the body, so that it can 
get ahead ; again there is the expense of stop- 
ping it when it gets under full headway, so 
that it may take the weight of the body and 
again do its work of heaving the body forward. 
We must not forget that our famous 2-17 trot- 
ters are compelled to comsume acertain modi- 
cum of their precious time in allowing each of 
their feet to stop for a time at every step, and 
that the rest of the time is consumed in put- 
ting them under a headway twice as great as 
that which the judges credit to the animals. 
Here is an exceedingly great loss of power. 
It appears to be a wise provision of nature, 
that animals’ feet are in good part made of 
glue, otherwise we might often hear of their 
snapping their feet off, exposed as they are to 
such violent jerking. 


The question which now seriously presents 
itself is, how can we improve upon nature, and, 
saving this effort which is expended through 
the front muscles of the leg, make every move- 
ment tell on the simple and direct labor of pro- 
pelling the body forward. This problem is 
solved by the driving-wheel of a steam loco- 
motive. The cylinder alternately receives and 
discharges a column of steam, which gives the 
same reciprocal lengthening and shortening 
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characteristics which are possessed by the 
measuring-worm, or caterpillar. The end of 
the piston-rod is attached to a part of the 
driving-wheel between the center and circum- 
ference in such a way that whether the piston- 
rod is drawn back or thrust forward, the wheel 
is made to turn in the same direction and no 
power is lost in the alternate stopping and 
starting into rapid motion of any considerable 
part of the mechanism. Aside from the vast 
power of steam, there is, therefore, abundant 
good reason why a locomotive can outrun a 
man, or even a horse. 

While we frankly admit this disadvantage of 
leg-locomotion in respect to speed, we find 
other advantages connected with it that more 
than compensate for this single drawback. 
One most manifest advantage is, power to sur- 
mount obstructions with ease. The two or 
four jointed spokes, which carry men and 
the larger animals, admit of many of the 
smaller obstructions passing between them 
thus avoiding the jolt that is inevitable to 
wheels. Then again the two spokes of the 
human motor are packed away in such small 
space that a man can manage them much 
more easily than he could carry one or two 
clumsy wheels. 


But there is one point about which it seems 
important that we give a word of caution be- 
fore we bring this already somewhat extended 
paper to aclose. It is a well-known fact that 
the breeders of fast horses are exceedingly en- 
thusiastic in their vocation, and are disposed 
to adopt every expedient to increase the speed 
of the animals they rear. If upon reading 
this paper, with their favorite object in view, 
they should undertake to secure a cross be- 
tween their best trotters and the steam loco- 
motive, we should feel very much chagrined. 
Aside from the great difficulty of securing 
such a hybrid, breeders ought to consider the 
liability of having wheels in the place of the 
fore legs while the hinder parts are patterned 
after the horse, or vice versa, as they would be 
troubled with the disadvantages of both meth- 
ods of locomotion, while there would be no 
real gain. Moreover there would be so much 
uncertainty whether the animal would consume 
hay and oats, or wood and coal, that it would 
be a very risky business. Should it prefer the 
former and at the same time have the enor- 
mous appetite of the locomotive, it would be 
a very expensive animal tokeep. Having pre- 
sented all these considerations we shall utterly 
refuse to take any responsibility for moves 
which others may make in this direction. 
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HUMAN THOROUGH-BREDS. 





HEN Pizarro invaded Peru in 1528, he found 

that country under the dominion of a race 
of kings and nobles called INCAS, who kept them- 
selves distinct from the mass of the people and 
perpetuated their dynasty by a systematic course of 
breeding “in and in.” Prescott, in his “Conquest 
of Peru,” gives an interesting account of them, 
from which we obtain the following sketches : 

The Incas were called the Children of the Sun. 
The traditions of the Indians over whom they 
ruled were, that about four hundred years before 
the advent of the Spaniards, the Sun, the great 
luminary and parent of mankind, taking compas- 
sion on their degraded condition, sent two of his 





children, Manco Capac and Mama Oello Huaco, 
to gather the natives into communities, and teach 
them the arts of civilized life. The celestial pair, 
brother and sister, husband and wife, advanced 
along the high plains in the neighborhood of Lake 
Titicaca, to about the sixteenth degree south. 
They bore with them a golden wedge, and were di- 
rected to take up their residence on the spot where 
the sacred emblem should without effort sink into 
the ground. They proceeded accordingly but a 
short distance, as far as the valley of Cuzco, the 
spot indicated by the performance of the miracle, 
since there the wedge speedily sank into the earth 
and disappeared forever. Here the children of the 
Sun established their residence, and soon entered 
upon their beneficent mission among the rude in- 
habitants of the country; Manco Capac teaching 
the men the arts of agriculture, and Mama Oello 
initiating her own sex in the mysteries of weaving 
and spinning. The simple people lent a_ willing 
ear to the messengers of Heaven, and, gathering 
together in considerable numbers, laid the founda- 
tions of the city of Cuzco. The same wise and 
benevolent maxims which regulated the conduct of 
the first Incas, descended to their successors, and 
under their mild scepter a community gradually 
extended itself along the surface of the broad 
table-land and asserted its superiority over the 
surrounding tribes. 

As the history of the Incas approaches the time 
of the conquest, it emerges from these misty tra- 
ditions which can only be regarded as shadows of 
truth. Prescott accepts as authentic the following 
account of the last centuries of the Inca dynasty : 

At first, the progress of the Peruvians seems 
to have been slow and almost imperceptible. By 
their wise and temperate policy, they gradually won 
over the neighboring tribes to their dominion, as 
these latter became more and more convinced of 
the benefits of a just and well regulated govern- 
ment. As they grew stronger, they were enabled 
to rely more directly on force ; but still advancing 
under cover of the same beneficent pretexts em- 
ployed by their predecessors, they proclaimed 
peace and civilization at the point of the sword. 
The rude nations of the country, without any prin- 
ciple of cohesion among themselves, fell one after 
another before the victorious arm of the Incas. 
Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that the famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, grand- 
father of the monarch who occupied the throne at 
the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across 
the terrible desert of Atacama, and, penetrating to 
the southern region of Chili, fixed the permanent 
boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. 
His son, Huayna Capac, possessed of ambition and 
military talent fully equal to his father’s, marched 
along the Cordillera toward the north, and push- 
ing his conquest across the equator, added the 
powerful kingdom of Quito to the empire of Peru. 

So much of the traditional pedigree assigned to 
the Incas as represented them to be the descen- 
dants of a single pair, and that pair a brother and 
sister, is rendered probable by the laws and cus- 
toms which the Spaniards found among them. 
Prescott says of the royal line : 


The scepters of the Incas, if we may credit their 
historian, descended in unbroken succession from 
father to son, through the whole dynasty. What- 
ever we may think of this, it appears probable that 
the right of inheritance might be claimed by the 
eldest son of the Cova, or lawful queen, as she 
was styled, to distinguish her from the host of con- 
cubines who shared the affections of the sovereign. 
The queen was further distinguished, at least in 
later reigns, by the circumstance of being se/ected 


rom the sisters of the [nca,an arrangement which, 


however revolting to the ideas of civilized nations, 
was recommended to the Peruvians by its securing 
an heir to the crown of the pure heaven-born race, 
uncontaminated by any mixture of earthly mould. 


The descent and rank of the nobles below the 
royal line are thus indicated : 


By far the most important order of nobility in 
Peru was that of the Incas, who, boasting a com- 
mon descent with their sovereign, lived, as it were, 
in the reflected light of his glory. As the Peru- 
vian monarchs availed themselves of the right of 
polygamy to a very liberal extent, leaving behind 
them families of one and even two hundred chil- 
dren, the nobles of the blood royal, though com- 
prehending only their descendants in the male line, 
came in the course of years to be very numerous. 
They were divided into different lineages, each of 
which traced its pedigree to a different member of 
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the royal dynasty, though all terminated in the 


. divine founder of the empire. 


They were distinguished by many exclusive 
and very important privileges ; they wore a pecul- 
iar dress ; spoke a dialect, if we may believe the 
chronicler, peculiar to themselves ; and had the 
choicest portion of the public domain assigned for 
their support. They lived, most of them at court, 
near the person of the prince, sharing in his coun- 
sels, dining at his board, or supplied from his table. 
Tiey alone were admissible to the great offices in 
the priesthood. They were invested with the com- 
mand of armies, and of distant garrisons, were 
placed over the provinces, and, in short, filled every 
station of high trust and emolument. Even the 
laws, severe in their general tenor, seem not to 
have been framed with reference to them ; and the 
people, investing the whole order with a portion of. 
the sacred character which belonged to the sov- 
ereign, held that an Inca noble was incapable of 
crime. 

The general laws of marriage were these : 

The great nobles of Peru were allowed, like 
their sovereign, a plurality of wives. The people, 
generally, whether by law, or by necessity stronger 
than law, were more happily limited to one. — Mar- 
riage was conducted in a manner that gave it quite 
as original a character as belonged to the other in- 
stitutions of the country. On an appointed day of 
the year, all those of a marriageable age—which, 
having reference to their ability to take charge of a 
family, in the males was fixed at not less than 
twenty-four years, and in the woman at eighteen 
or twenty—were called together in the great 
squares of their respective towns and villages 
throughout the empire. The Inca presided in per- 
son over the assembly of his own kindred, and 
taking the hands of the different couples who were 
to be united, he placed them within each other, de- 
claring the parties man and wife. The same was 
done by the curacas toward all persons of their 
own or inferior degree in their several districts. 
This was the simple form of marriage in Peru. 
No one was allowed to select a wife beyond 
the community to which he belonged, which gener- 
ally comprehended all his own kindred; nor was 
any but the sovereign authorized to dispense with 
the law of nature—or at least, the usual law of 
nations—so far as to marry his own sister. 


Thus it appears that the Incas, both of the 
royal line and in all of the collateral branches 
which constituted the nobility of Peru, were a race 
of “thorough-breds, ” produced by a closer system 
of interbreeding than we find elsewhere in the his- 
tory of the world. 

We may judge what were the results of * in-and- 
in breeding ’’ in this remarkable case, by the follow- 
ing observations of the historian : 

It added not a little, (says Prescott), to the 
efficacy of the government, that, below the sov- 
ereign, there was an order of hereditary nobles of 
the same divine original with himself, who, placed 
far below himself, were still immeasurably above 
the rest of the community, not merely by descent, 
but as it would seem. by their intellectual nature. 
These were the exclusive depositaries of power, 
and, as their long hereditary training made them 
familiar with their vocation, and secured them im- 
plicit deference from the multitude, they became the 
prompt and well-practiced agents for carrying out 
the executive measures of the administration. All 
that occurred throughout the wide extent of his 
empire—such was the perfect system of communi- 
cation—passed in review, as it were, before the 
eyes of the monarch, and a thousand hands, armed 
with irresistible authority, stood ready in every 
quarter to do his bidding. * * * It was the 
Inca nobility indeed, who constituted the real 
strength of the Peruvian monarchy. Attached to 
their prince by ties of consanguinity, they had 
common sympathies and, to a considerable extent, 
common interests with him, Distinguished by a 
peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood from the rest of the community, they 
were never confounded with the other tribes and 
nations who were incorporated into the great 
Peruvian monarchy. After the lapse of centuries, 
they still retained their individuality as a peculiar 
people. They were to the conquered races of the 
country what the Romans were to the barbarous 
hordes of the empire, or the Normans to the an- 
cient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering 
around the throne, they formed an invincible pha- 
lanx, toshield them alike from secret conspiracy 
and open insurrection. Though living chiefly in 
the capital they were also distributed throughout 
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the country in all its high stations and strong mili- 
tary posts, thus establishing lines of communica- 


tion with the court, which enabled the sovereign toact | 


simultaneously and with effect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, 
an intellectual preéminence, which, no less than their 
station, gave them authority with the people. 
Indeed, it may be siid to have been the principal 
foundation of their authority. Zhe crania of the 
Inca race show a decided superiority over the 
other races of the land in intellectual power; and 
zt cannot be denied that it was the fountain of that 
peculiar civilization and social polity, which saised 
the Peruvian monarchy above every other state in 
South America. 


TrrzAH C. MILLER, EDITRESS. 
MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1873. 


PAN PIPING ON VIRICULTURE. 


NE of the Graphic writers calls himself 
“Pan” and his effusions “ Pan-Pipings.” 

He writes smoothly and as if only intent on pleas- 
ing his readers, choosing such simple themes as 
the lateness of spring, and giving very touching 
pictures of his disconsolate and down-he»rted 
sparrows during the last snow-storm, as they hud- 
dled together for warmth, “each a mere tuft of 
brown feathers, with a little projecting beak and 
two black. sorrowful, bead-like eyes.” But as 
you read on you discover that “ Pan” after all has 
his own thought about things, and very pleasantly, 
to be sure, but forcibly, urges it. In the present 
case, his object is to prejudice his readers against 
modern theories of race-culture as applied to ‘hu- 
man beings; and this is the way he proceeds: 
Having told how his little sparrows behaved when 
‘the snow-storm was too much for them,” it was 
natural that he should contrast their behavior 
in pleasant sunshine: “they are loud, militant 
and vixenish—the air peals with their domestic 
broils and discords.” Then he suggests that “ per- 
haps they are choosing their mates,” and asserts that 
¢*amatory election ever involves war :” : 


“As with my sparrows, whose emotions this morn- 
ing seem unusually turbulent, so with men and 
lions and eagles: perhaps with slugs and oysters. 
When the lion seeks a consort, that fickle and ur- 
faithful female summons, with far-sounding cry, 
from twilight deeps of desert and overarching jun- 
gles, other lions to come and fight with her suitor. 
They come from all surrounding sands—tawny 
warriors, topaz-eyed, resounding, manes tossing on 
the wind. Hunters and travelers say that while 
the rivals meet in death embrace, the lioness, at a 
little distance, rolls upon the sand, purs, licks her 
sides, and exhibits all feline symptoms of rapture. 
She meekly follows the conqueror. Sometimes 
both of her lovers are slain. She wastes no tears 
upon them, but without delay adventures forth into 
the desert upon a new matrimonial hunt. It is 
beauty soliciting strength and strength battling for 
beauty, and this soft invitation and strenuous war- 
fare are continuous conditions of all living genera- 
tions, from the small gilded fly that doth buzzing 
battle in the air for the possession of his queen, 
whose brief race and dynasty are bounded by the 
afternoon, up through the ascending grades of life 
to man himself, who challenges his rival, or sland- 
ers him, or outdoes him in rich gifts.” 

Then follows “ Pan’s” grand appeal and argu- 
ment against all experiments in scientific human 
breeding : 

‘* Nature thus provides that all her races shall be 
borne forward by the strong. The weak die, fade 
out, pass away. It is as true of the races of men 
as of dragon-flies or eagles that strive in heaven, 
and woo their coy mates in cloud embrace, like roll- 
ing, centaur-begetting Ixion. Therefore, O Editor, 
when you again preach on ,the fantastic text of viri- 
culture, or the scientific improvement of the human 
race,,I pray you to enjoin upon that {race the jwis- 
dom of abstaining from experiments. Let-them 





‘rest and be thankful,’ as Lord John Russell bade 
the Whigs to do ; bid them abstain from these fret- 
ful anxieties for ‘improvement.’ That is well pro- 
vided for by Nature, wiser than those who would 
change her immemorial and unchanging ways. The 
strongest strive for and w7// have the fairest, im- 
pelled by strange, irresistible, undying forces—un- 


| conquerable indeed as those latent forces within 


the germ which makes it grow into an oak. The 
daughters of the Sabines were fair and the Romans 
were strong, and we know what befel. It hath been 
so from the beginning and will be to the end, and it 
is from hence that races are exalted, ennobled, made 
valiant of heart, and fair to look upon. Because 
she was fair and he was powerful, an emperor took 
the Russian Catharine from her peasant threshold 
where she stood dazzled (and dazzling) with majesty; 
and a later emperor, stooping with chivalry and 
grace from the highest of human thrones, lifted 
(because she was fair) a little Spanish donna, grand- 
daughter of a respectable Scottish gentleman of 
moderate fortune, upon the royal chair beside him. 
They say that the majesty of Persia picks and 
chooses among the virgins of his realm as he will. 
The daughter of a dervish, or a basket-weaver, ora 
gardener, may bear the royal heir. The barriers of 
caste fall down before the magic radiance of beauty, 
as in the Arabian tale the walls of the idolators fell 
before the halo of the angel’s face. How do you 
think my pastoral peoples became so perfect in form 
—the men Apollos and the women Aphrodites— 
visions of immortal beauty, like the which the world 
hath not seen elsewhere? Why, they married as 
they would ; the maid’s dowry a kid; the man’s 
fortune a bow, a pipkin, a cluster of grapes. The 
most powerful carried off the fairest, and so came 
the bosoms and the loins, the limbs of swiftness 
and of beauty, of potency and grace, the brows 
calm, serene, and of deathless loveliness, which 
Phidias copied. You can’t produce these results 
by ordaining that all marriages shall be arranged 
by decree of the courts ; by decision of the select- 
men ; by any arbitrary interference whatsoever. In 
so far as differences of fortune or social rank limit 
the freedom with which the maiden chooses her 
lord, the lover his mistress, just in so far is the ex- 
altation and ennoblement of the race impaired. 
This, with suitable deference to the apostles of viri- 
culture, is the opinion of PAN.” 


These “ Pipings” of ‘ Pan,” authoritative as 
they seem, should not be accepted as final without 
an examination. “Pan” ought at least to have 
piped something about the experiments that have 
been made in the descending grades from man. 
If his dictum be true, that Nature has provided for 
this whole matter of procreation more wisely “than 
those who would change her immemorial and un- 
changing ways,” then all the efforts of breeders to 
improve the lower animals have been futile ; and 
the Southdown, Cotswold and Lincoln sheep, the 
Devon, Hereford, Alderney, Ayrshire, and Short- 
Horn cattle, the improved trotting and race-horse 
of to-day, are inferior to the sheep, cattle and 
horses Nature would have given us without the aid 
of man’s science! But here at least it is clear 
that the fashion of selecting and mating that pre- 
vails among the dragon-flies and eagles, “ perhaps 
with slugs and oysters,” may be advantageously 
set aside by what “ Pan” is pleased to call “arbi- 
trary interference.” It is for “ Pan” and those 
who hold to his view to show that the amatory 
elections of men and women cannot be as wisely in- 
terfered with as those of sheep, cattle and horses. 
Until that is done many will prefer to take their 
illustrations of the conditions that should prevail 
among men and women regarding procreation from 
the improved domestic animals rather than from the 


dragon-flies and eagles or even the untamed lions. 


“Pan” would not of course say that mere physi- 
cal strength should carry off all the best prizes in 
love ; still, modify his theory as you may, we do not 
see but that “ amatory election” under it would, as 
he says, always “involve war ’—the fierce struggle 
of the most ungovernable passions. Tragedies 
like those of James Fisk and Charles Goodrich are 
quite too frequent without an accepted theory that 
it is natural and right for the strong to fight over 
the fair after the manner of the wild beasts. ‘“ Pan” 
would probably favor the substitution of other 





weapons for the dagger and bullet; at present 
money is mainly relied on for success in the ama- 
tory contest, and as it often happens that fools and 
knaves have the most money the fairest women 
scarcely have so good a chance in the line of propa- 
gation as the Sabine daughters who had no choice. 


It is true that under the principle of “ natural se- 
lection ” such combinations take place among wild 
animals as are most favorable to their vigor and 
adaptation to their circumstances ; but that kind of 
selection cannot be made among human beings, 
except on an exceedingly limited scale and by those 
who, like the emperors of Russia and Persia, are 
in a position to set law and public opinion at defi- 
ance. In earlier and ruder times the examples of 
these emperors might have been followed by tribes 
and races, as in the case cited of the Romans. 
But all the present regulations of society forbid 
such selection; and so men and women in their 
mating do not have even the benefit of the princi- 
ple of “mutual selection” which prevails among 
lions and wild horses. That principle actually re- 
strains, to a considerable extent, the weak, de- 
formed and diseased from taking part in propa- 
gation. No such restraint is recognized among 
human beings; the weakest in body and least 
worthy in other respects are as free to multiply 
their kind as the fairest, strongest and best. 


Unless, therefore, ‘‘ Pan” or some one else can 
“pipe” out a better theory for the’ exaltation 
and ennoblement of the human race we shall 
continue to urge the claims of Scientific Propa- 
gation. w. 


CO-OPERATION IN KANSAS. 


R. E. V. BOISSIERE and E. P. Grant 
M having been in Kansas for three or four 
years and made some necessary preliminary im- 
provements, have issued their circular inviting peo- 
ple of means to join them in a co-operative move- 
ment at Silkville, their place there. A leading 
object of the scheme is to establish the combined 
household of Fourier. Its principal aim is to 
organize labor, first, on the basis of remuneration 
proportioned to production ; and second, in such 
manner as to make it attractive and efficient. Guar- 
antees of education, subsistence and help to all, are 
postponed for the present. The projectors have a 
silk factory and three thousand acres of land, with 
some orchards and vineyards. In October 
they will have a stone mansion large enough to ac- 
commodate eighty or one hundred persons. The 
coming summer while the house is building, 
people will have to live in temporary dwell- 
ings. Employment for wages at customary 
rates will be furnished to a limited extent. The op- 
portunities for business are chiefly agricultural and 
horticultural. It is hoped to gather a nucleus this 
year of persons who can take the entire responsi- 
bility of their own support and employment, For 
good reasons men of independent means are spe- 
cially desired to come on and begin business. The 
conditions of admission are the constant prepay- 
ment of room-rent and board for two months in 
advance, and the deposit of one hundred dollars 
for each person joining, and for each one of his de- 
pendents. On this deposit interest will be allowed 
at six per cent. per annum, and in case of with- 
drawal the deposit itself will be refunded. No ef- 
forts will be made to select persons of like beliefs 


"and creeds, or to mold them afterward to any uni- 


form pattern. People who know what a power for 
attraction and repulsion there is in religion, will of 
course have their doubts as to the practical wisdom 
of undertaking to form an association without a 
good deal of unanimity in religious matters. These 
we believe are the main points of the enterprise as 
it now stands. For further information the reader 
is referred to either of the above-named gentlemen, 
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at Williamsburgh P. O., Franklin Co., Kansas, who 
on the receipt of fifty cents will furnish a work con- 
taining the details of their project—We have no 
hesitation in helping this scheme to publicity. It is 
not Communism, nor old-fashioned Fourierism, but 
simply co-operation ; and we have confidence in the 
prudence and honesty of the managers. Schemes 
for close association without religion are invitations 
to failure ; but co-operation of any kind, if entered 
upon with due caution, must be better than isola- 
tion or mere conglomeration. 


What is the matter over the sea? The Pall Mall Gazette of 
March 19 reports the birth of twenty-three girls and only thirteen 
boys. England must do a great deal better than this if she ex- 
pects to cope successfully with the German invader at Dorking. 

—The Daily Graphic. 

We are doing a deal better up here in the middle 
of the Empire State. The O. C. three-year-olds 
are sixteen boys to six girls. How is that for 
Dorking ? 


COMMUNITY ‘fOURNAL. 





Tuesday, April 8.—A thick fog filled our valley 
this morning, a phenomenon so rare that we have 
to make a note of it. After the rains and thaws we 
have been having the western hills look like a 
motley in dirty brown and white. Winter held its 
own until the last moment, with March blustering and 
storming through the whole of his part, when sud- 
denly the prompter whistled and down came the 
curtain to rise again with bright Spring on the 
stage ready for all sorts of pastorals and bucolics. 

“* We hail thee, glad spring-time !"’ 

—Never was spring more welcome than the one 
now at hand. The rain with its angry thunder ; 
the creek with its turbulent waters swelling into a 
flood ; and even the road with its pools of mud 
and slime, give us joy. Anxiously we watch the 
snow disappear from the western hill. The lawns 
are uncovered, and already show signs of life. When 
the bed of crocuses in front of the house was first 
divested of its winter robe, the delicate buds 
looked almost too fragile to live ; but the first day 
of sunshine gave them a start, and they are now in 
full bloom. Their variegated blossoms of white, 
orange and purple, present a striking contrast to 
the very unsummer-like appearance of everything 
else, but we know they are only precursors of what 
is to come. Some one, seemingly impatient of 
spring’s delay, has very tastefully arranged a plate 
with mosses, sprigs of evergreen and one-berries, 
in the center of which is placed a tiny mirror. The 
design is very significant of a landscape, and when 
looking at it we can easily fancy ourselves gazing 
at a lake surrounded by a forest. 


—By this time every body must be pretty famil- 
iar with both the name and nature of the efzzodfic. 
We are. Very few of us have escaped a slight 
touch of it. More thana month ago we had our 
first symptoms. We knew it was raging through- 
out the country and that in many cases it 
resulted fatally. We took occasion to fortify 
ourselves against it with the weapons of faith, 
spending one or two evenings talking about the 
matter. Since that we have had no fear, though 
the attacks from it have been frequent. It swept 
rapidly through our group of little ones, not ex- 
cepting the four-months baby Corinna. A few 
days of special care were given the ailing ones, 
and they were restored to their usual state of 
health, and are now as well and hearty as ever, 
some of them better. 


—During the cold weather of week before last 
the flock of lambs at the barn increased rapidiy, 
and, although the rough west wind seemed 
strangely tempered to their helpless condition, 
they have done welJ, the farmers say. A pleasant 
sight on a warm spring day are one hundred and 
thirty lambs jpracticing their gambols in anticipa- 





tion of the time of green grass and daisies. An 
occurrence which caused no little excitement 
among the children and wonder among some 
grown people was the birth of two black lambs ; 
not brown ones, but inky black. Hardly another 
black spot in over one hundred and thirty ! 


“Why,” inquire some tyros in the study of 
heredity, “can a full-blooded Cotswold ram _ be- 
get a black lamb? To be sure, it is a mixture of 
the native stock in the ewe, but that she should 
have triplets and two be white and one jet black, 
while the father belongs to a pure race which has 
not a black representation in probably fifty years, 
passes my comprehension.” 


“JT can explain the black strain in the ewe,” 
said one of our old New England farmers. ‘ When 
I was a boy folks wore home-spun cloth and a 
black sheep was prized; the blacker the better; 
for of the black wool mixed with white mother 
used to make the ‘sheep’s-gray’ which wore like 
iron and never faded, because it was ‘dyed in the 
wool.’ The black strain was encouraged on this 
account, even to the extent of sometimes using a 
black ram, and this is why the native sheep still 
persist in occasionally producing a black lamb.” 


“ And I,” said some one who had read Darwin 
and Galton, “can tell you why the black lambs are 
born of white parents. According to the philoso- 
phers who have made a study of these things, the 
individuals in a race do not receive from their 
parents and transmit to their children only the 
characteristics and traits which are apparent in 
them. A very small part of the characteristics which 
you and I received from our parents are mani- 
fested in us. We include and carry on to posterity 
not only the assemblage of physical and mental 
traits which make us what we appear to be, but a 
vast collection of other traits and tendencies 
which exist in us /afent¢, never to be devel- 
oped in our persons. These tendencies instead 
of being mixed incoherently, seem to ‘hang 
together’ in groups and thus we may be the hiding- 
place of inherited tendencies which have not ap- 
peared for a number of generations, but which 
may some day come out in full force in our pos- 
terity like these black lambs. But luckily for our 
hopes of improvement by scientific propagation, 
the longer a group of traits is suppressed and con- 
tinues latent the less able it is to come to the sur- 
face, and finally in a thorough-bred race it prac- 
tically disappears forever; although I suppose 
never so completely that it might not be brought 
up again if desired. So also it is very encourag- 
ing to know that new traits may be brotght in by 
cultivation and go to swell the great stream of 
latent good tendencies which will make our chil- 
dren better than we.” 


—H. W. B. writing from Boston last Monday 
to his daughter M. says: 


“ Three hundred of the.survivors of the wrecked 
Atlantic were brought here yesterday—nearly all of 
them steerage passengers. The Boston people 
gave them a dinner in old Faneuil Hall. I visited 
the Hall just after they had eaten their repast and 
talked with some of the poor fellows. They were 
all men in middle life except the boy Hanly, who 
is eleven years of age. This boy was surrounded 
with a group of persons eager to get a look at him, 
his situation is such an affecting one. A police 
officer had him in charge and took whatever money 
persons gave him. The officer’s hands were full 
of greenbacks, and I see bythe papers this morn- 
ing that $200.00 were contributed to the child’s 
support. He is a bright little fellow and was kept 
busy writing his name on blank bits of paper for 
those who wished his autograph. I laid down a 
little money and asked for his autograph. He 
wrote slowly and rather crookedly, but the officer 
remarked tliat he had been writing solong that he 





was tired and did not write so well as at first. I 
will show you the name when I get home.’ 


—A young Welshman called on us the other day. 
He said he was interested in Communism and the 
various forms of coéperation, but did not care for 
religion. He left the following advertisement is- 
sued by Colin A. Campbell, a jolly Scotchman 
who is preaching Communism. Now is your 
chance, friends : 


PROCLAMATION! 


Christian Communism taught in short and easy les- 
sons to the Clergy of the City, at 447 Milwaukee St. 

The foundations for such teaching are found in the 
New Testament, in the life and sayings of Jesus, the 
labors of Paul, and the Acts, made manifest by the early 
Disciples, in the ever-memorable Day of Pentecost, 
when they were all of one mind, and had all things in 
common. 

Like Paul, I work with my Hands for my living ! 

TAILORING! 

In all its branches, done at short notice. Cutting, 
Making, Cleaning and Repairing Clothing, reasonably 
done, for Cash only. 

The Trinity in Unity of the future must be Production, 
Distribution, and Consumption ! 

Closed on Sundays, as on that day the Clergy must 
earn their living! Amen! 

Corin M. CAMPBELL. 


Some one said the mixing of sacred and secular 
in this advertisement made him think of the widow 
who at the funeral of her husband requested the 
prayers of the church for his soul, and added in the 
next breath that the business at the grocery around 
the corner would be carried on as usual ! 


THE VILLA. 


—Despite the wind and reiterated showers, we 
at the Villa are made conscious of spring by the 
more frequent calls from O.C. Parties out fora 
walk drop in upon us most anytime. Now it is 
one of the sterner sex, oftener a flock of rosy- 
cheeked girls, in beaver sacks, picturesque opera- 
hoods, and high-topped rubber boots. They 
come in upon us like a wave of vigorous life. Yes- 
terday, as we greeted two or three such companies, 
we were reminded of fragments of old Martin 
Parker’s ballad on, 


“THE MILKMAID’S LIFE.” 


The bravest lasses gay 

Live not so merry as they : 
In honest civill sort 
They make each other sport 

As they trudge on their way. 


Come faire or foul weather, 
They’re fearefull of neither ; 
Their courages never quaile : 
In wet and dry, 
Though winds be hye 
And darke’s the sky, 
They nere deny 
To carry the milking paill.” 
* * *% * . * 


Their labor doth health preserve ; 

No doctors rules they observe, 
While others, too nice 
In taking their advice, 

Look alwaies as though they wold starve. 
Their meat is digested, 
They nere are molested, 

No sickness doth them assaile ; 

* * * * * 


They pleasantly sing 
To welcome the spring, 
’Gainst heaven they never rayie : 
If grasse wel grow 
Their thankes they show, 
And frost or snow 
They merrily goe 
Along with the milking pail]. 


—Last Sunday we went as usual to O. C. lend- 
ing,to them the peculiar spice which ye O. C. 
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journalist seems to credit us with imparting to that 
day. 

—The wood-pile is manifesting the first symp- 
toms of our passion for “tidying up” that comes 
with spring. 

April 8th.—One at our elbow says : 

“ Spring has come.” 

“ Truly,” we reply, “here are the singing birds, 
but the ethereal mildness has been doled to us in 
scantiest measure.” 

“Yet spring, like some very pretty women, is 
charming, even though in tears.” 

“Yes, but who would want one’s lady-love to 
have the dumps for eight days together? Whata 
week we have had of it! rain, fog; mud, ugh! 

“Why,” says the one at our elbow, indignantly, 
“you must be blind if that is all you note. We 
have had several hours on two or three days that 
have been all one could wish—bright sunshine, 
lovely sky, balmy air and singing birds.” 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Rocking along over the H. & N. H. R. R. the 
other day, we listened toa gentleman behind us 
who was complaining of the weather. He called it 
“disagreeable, cold, windy, rainy, sloppy, bad get- 
ting about, and a very late season.” In fact every- 
thing seemed to “go contrary” with him. We 
mentally labeled him “dyspeptic.” and were turning 
away when another voice—such a contented, happy 
voice—answered, “ Why no; this is good weather, 
nice weather. If it were the middle of May we 
might call it rather late, but not now. I’m glad it’s 
no worse. That’s what I always say. When I 
break my arm, I’m thankful it isn’t my leg. If I 
lose a thousand dollars to-day, I’m thankful it isn’t 
two thousand.” You dear, cheery man, we men- 
tally exclaimed. you have no need to mind the 
weather ; you carry your sunshine with you. For 
what is more sunny than athankful heart? As we 
listened we almost seemed to see Uncle Tom’s 
dark face and hear his touching words to Aunt 
Chloe in the hour of their great trial. By the way, 
we have come to think that among all the good 
things written by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, this saying of 
Uncle Tom’s is one of the best. Many atime when ; 
tempted to think of our lot as hard, we have re- 
membered him and said in his own words, “ Let’s 
think on our marcies.” M. & H. 


MY FATHERS FAMILY 


F hens was always small, and select to a 

feather. It never exceeded ten nor ever fell 
below eight. I give these figures to show the plan 
of the family rather than its fluctuations, for now 
and then a hen would come to an untimely end by 
drowning in a swill-harrel. I do not mention the 
cock, for a family without a vigorous masculine 
head is not to be thought of a moment. Why my 
father should have hit on those numbers I know 
not, but I presume it was from an intuitive sense of 
the great law of supply and demand—the exact 
matching of hens at the barn and eggs and 
chickens needed at the house—for John our im- 
practical boy had not been to school then and 
brought home books on Political Economy. I 
have an idea also that father may have gotten the 
way from his father before him. After deciding to 
have so small a family I can well see how he 
should have fixed it in his mind as “eight or ten 
hens and arooster.” One thing it was more free and 
latitudinarian and not so unyielding as precise 
eight or sharp fez would have been. Besides it 
was more indulgent to human nature; and this, you 
know, has its ups and downs—its spring-tides and 
its neap-tides, and when he came to the annual 
killing he could, if he felt pretty brisk, keep right 
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on until he had left only ten pullets, and then he 
could pause a little and taper off gracefully by 
wringing the necks of two more; and if he did 
not feel quite so incisive, he could begin to con- 
sider a little when he had dispatched all but 
twelve, and then thinking of his rule he could dis- 
pose of two more hens and feel that he had acted 
from principle and not from impulse. 

I have said that our hens were selected to a 
feather ; they were so indeed. While our neigh- 
bors had black, and white, and yellow, and red, and 
top-knot, and creeper hens, we always had blue or 
hawk-colored hens. In the fall when there was a 
rigid examination of all the candidates for perpetu- 
ating the noble family, none were saved except 
those who came nearest the ideal color; all the 
rest were sent to pot. They were not even allowed 
to go into the back country or back streets to raise 
families of wood-choppers, and teamsters, and hod- 


carriers. None but the best were allowed to propa- 
gate. That was a family to delight the soul of 
Galton. 


I think those hens must have been of some pure 
breed ; though we did not talk much about such 
things in those days. Be that as it may, they had 
had a chance to become pure, for they had been in 
the family for nearly forty generations of hens. 
My father had them from his father as a present on 
going to keeping house. And grandfather brought 
them with him when, as a New Hampshire emi- 
grant, he jolted all the way from Deering to 
Northern Vermont; his wife and two children in 
a wagon and his four hens and a cock in a bas- 
ket swinging behind. Perhaps I am confusing the 
reader by speaking of our hens as having been given 
to my father and also as coming from New Hamp- 
shire. But the fact is the flock of young hens 
which took the place of those that scratched 
around the year before was so like its progenitors 
that we never thought of any distinguished ances- 
tors nor of any young cock as going ahead of his 
father. As a consequence individuals were of no 
particular account ; the family was every thing ; it 
was that which made an image on the mind of 
nine blue hens and one light gray cock. Indi- 
viduals slipped in and slipped out, but made no im- 
pression. The flock, ideally speaking, was always 
one and the same. And I have no doubt that this 
oneness was brought about by in-and-in breeding. 
My father never introduced any foreign blood into 
the family, nor my grandfather either, for he was a 
stout Presbyterian and didn’t believe in “new 
measures.” The young cocks always married 
their sisters. In fact our hens were nearer related 
to one another than all that—they were dreadfully 
related. The old cock was not only related to all 
his forefathers but he really was himself all those 
forefathers and all his descendants, too. I don’t 
know as you can quite see that, nor whether I can, 
but it was so anyhow. Despite our in-and-in 
breeding there was one thing which told against 
the purity of our hens. They would sometimes 
have chickens with pale legs. A rich butter-yellow 
was the true color. This white leg was a streak 
of vulgarity with which we always strove. 


Perhaps it was that strain of vulgar life which 
kept them strong, for they never showed any re- 
semblance to that family of hens which Haw- 
thorne has preserved, as it were in amber, in his 
“House of Seven Gables.” They were healthy, 
hearty folk; equally removed from dvspepsia and 
consumption on the one hand, and from apoplexy 
and grossness on the other. I don’t think the men 
would have ever made governors or generals, but 
they would have done for farmers, and foremen in 
iron-shops, and maybe for bankers in country 
places. It was pleasant to see the old cock come 
out after he had had his beef-steak and coffee and 
morning paper, and cast his eye around the horizon 
for information, and then up into the sky to look 
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out for hawks, and then down on the ground for 
corn and worms. In his suit of light gray with a 
pair of stout spurs at his heel, with two long 
white tail feathers curving over and backward, and 
with his broad red comb set proudly forward as if 
he were used to respect, he was as fine a specimen 
of force and elegance as you often see. He was 
always wide awake, crowing early in the morning 
and sometimes in the night, and many times in the 
day just to show how full of hope and vim he 
was. Then his gallantry and care for others. 
I have seen him when he had found good picking, call 
his family around him and show them what a good 
provider he was. Sometimes he would call them 
to see a nice bit he had gotten and then swallow it 
himself. I never understood whether he did that for 
a joke or whether he did it because he was unwilling 
to eat alone. He had, it is true, a truculent way of 
looking at us boys, as if he hated us for belonging 
to a master race. But we never thought evil of 
him for that. 


The agility of our hens was another proof that 
they had not lost anything by in-and-in breeding. 
We seldom undertook to chase one down when a 
chicken was needed for the pot. We always 
took them by strategy. And in this respect we 
deviated from every tradition of our family. There 
was nothing feline or stealthy about our folk. 
They never used any more diplomacy than a dog 
uses. Whatever they did had to be done in a 
blunt, main-strength way or else not done at all. 
We always knew better than try any such rough 
methods on our chickens. 


Our hens were always young, for they were 
kept chiefly with a view to eggs. They were good 
vigorous layers. Their ovaries were full-set clusters 
from which we were always getting the first fruits. 
In the warm spring months when sugar was mak- 
ing in the woods and when the sheep were drop- 
ping their lambs in the green, stony pastures, there 
was no surer way of surprising mother than for us 
boys to hide the white warm eggs until she began 
to wonder what was the matter with the hens. It 
did n’t take long to get a hat full of eggs in that 
way. Those hens were good cacklers, too; I 
never heard better. After sitting a while ina kind of 
deep silence they would, on the production of an 
egg, come off their nests with a rush and burst in- 
to a cackle which spurted upward and outward, and 
rose and fell, and scintillated and flashed up and 
died away. It was full of joy and triumph and 
glad fruition. It made a far-off ripple in the 
human breast. A hen never has the least doubt 
but what she has done a fine thing. In this re- 
spect our hens were so different from our folk. 
We were never very sure that we had done any 
thing worth speaking of. Our geese weren’t “all 
swans.” That was our bad habit of mind. And 
though I have come to know the value of thinking 
well of what you do, I can assure you that I 
sha’n't cackle over this writing when itis done. I 
shall be pestered with a feeling that it ought to 
have been as drowsy and full of peace as a sermon 
which sets you a nodding. 1 shall be plagued with 
the idea that it ought to have been an eager hunt 
after some kind of truth. And well our hens 
might cackle, for whether boiled or fried or sci- 
entifically considered, an egy is a wonderful thing. 
It consists of two parts: the shell, or the thing 
containing, and the meat or the thing contained. 
Then again, the meat is composed of two parts ; 
the white or albumen and the yolk or yellow. This 
last is also in two parts; the yolk proper, and the 
germinating vesicle ; and this in turn has its main 
body or vesicle and its germinating dot. Thus we 


see that an egg is a series of concentric dualisms, 
capable under the right conditions of time and 
heat of becoming a new dualism or chicken, con- 
sisting of two halves not quite identical, and yet 





having a painful sort of unity or loneliness until it 
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meets another chicken and some more eggs are 
produced. 

But all this takes me away from the character of 
our hens. I think they capered with their tongues 
on purpose, for they knew how to be still, and in 
the summer they would steal away awhile and 
come back some day with a surprising lot of 
chickens. They were good sitters and good 
mothers, and just as faithful to one chicken as they 
were toa dozen, scratching and fighting, too, if 
need be, with unflagging energy. Whatever in-and- 
in breeding may have done for other folk, it. never 
altered the moral character of our hens ; they were 
always the same industrious, faithful, vigilant crea- 
tures, never leaving a child until it was thoroughly 
educated. That done, their emotions of philopro- 
genitiveness died away. In this respect they were 
like the brutes in general, and notat all like folk. 
I never knew any one of them to crow or take to 
public speaking, or in any way show a likeness to 
her father, except in the matter of feathers. There 
never was an idiot among them. In _ pleasant 
times I have seen an old mother-hen who had 
weaned her chickens go around the yard ina sort 
of meditative way, cratkiny and thinking, and now 
darting off with head outstretched to catch an in- 
sect on the wing. I knew then just as well as I 
wanted to, that she was in that state of mind into 
which we sometimes fall when walking up and 
down the nutty hedge rows in autumn we gather 
more ideas than I could ever beat out in any 
Baconian method whatever. Now that I have 
come to it, I think that method has tyrannized over 
me. I have thought I ought to gather a great lot 
of facts and thresh them and make them yield 
something, but I never succeeded very well. My 
ideas come to me, and I lay ’em just as a hen does 
her eggs. Ourhens were wise in their way but they 
didn’t try the inductive method. The author of the 
“Home-Talks ” has somewhere said that a state of 
mind akin to reverie is the one that gives the most 
fruit: and I believe it too, for the Master of the 
universe holds its keys, and why should we try to 
wrench its secrets from him? Thus much for the 
mental character of those hens. 

Perhaps the greater stamina of our hens, when 
compared with that of the old Pyncheon flock, was 
owing to their free country living. In the summer 
they ranged far and near, pick-nicking everywhere 
and roosting in the trees. In the winter they 
were more circumscribed, but never softened by 
heat and bad air. Coming home in the evening 
I have often seen them by the light of a blinking 
lantern, sitting heads and tails on a perch in an 
open shed. The old cock looked as stupid as any 
of them, and quite shorn of his fierce majesty. 
But he only needed waking to show himself. 

I have intimated that our hens were a pure breed. 
Dominiques or Plymouth Rocks, perhaps. But this 
purity was in danger more than once. Tempted 
for a moment by the bright feathers of some red 
hens in the neighborhood John was unguarded 
enough to come into possession of a new cock and 
bring him home. He was a sort of dissolute 
king Charles; with an enormous single comb, 
lopping over like a plume, a great deal of red 
neck-feathers, black wings and irridescent stream- 
ers and a pair of slashing spurs. In an evil 
moment for him he got into difficulty with our 
rooster and disappeared from the scene. It was 
whispered among the children that father had 
killed him ; and we were all glad. He was ours 
by possession but not so by any of those ties 
which made our rooster ‘our rooster.” I don’t 
think the question was ever raised whether he 
could have imparted any vigor to our flock. 

But a fatal step was made at last. _In the fall of 
1840 when the Harrison campaign was at its hight, 
we got old Clemens to help us dig potatoes. An 
old sea-dog he was, who had wandered back into 





the country from nobody knew where ; and besides, 
he had a talent for invention, I think. I remem- 
ber he told us that he was one of the five or six 
men who were with Commodore Perry, in 1813, 
when that hero lett his sinking ship and went to 
another in an open boat and renewed the fight. 
In fact, it was Clemens’s own jacket which the 
Commodore stuffed into a shot-hole to keep his 
boat afloat. But somehow this story was either 
too big or else it lacked the accents of truth, for it 
was not quite believed by us, though we were boys 
and greedy for wonders. Our folk were Demo- 
crats fashioned in the time of Jefferson, and old 
Clemens was one, too, and that fall we were 
very much in a minority and not in a condition to 
reject sympathy. Now was the devil’s chance, and 
Clemens improved it by proposing to swap hens. 
The hen we got was a yellow one, and when I 
think of all the consequences of that trade, | 
can’t help calling her a yad/er hen. She was 
allowed to raise a tamily, and by some oversight, 
one of her chickens was saved. We could never 
get rid of old Clemens’s hen atter that; we tried 
every year for ten years to weed her out and 
could not do it. The whole flock seemed td break 
out with yad/er chickens every spring and summer. 
It had become thoroughly mongrel and vulgar and 
we soon left that region. 

On reading what I have written I am reminded 
that every writing should have a good moral, either 
tacked on behind or else diffused throughout the 
whole like the pleasant oils of mint and geranium 
leaves. Therefore my paper ought to have a 
moral ; and therefore it shall have one; and fear- 
ing that you won’t smell it anywhere, here it is: 
Don’t have anything to do with old Clemens or 
any of his hens. A. B. 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY. 





[The ancient precursors of the chemical frater- 
nity practiced a secret art which, as they claimed, 
enabled them to transmute all baser metals into 
gold. Whether man is to acquire a power of this 
kind over material things, we do not know; but 
there can be no doubt that thére is at work in the 
world a species of spirtual alchemy which effects a 
transmutation of evil into good for those who love 
God. We admire our correspondent’s method of 
turning evil to good account : } 

Lau Claire, Wis., March 27, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS: —Of all the blessings of Com- 
munism, there is none | covet more than criticism. 
This thought first took possession of my mind 
when I lived ina place where IJ had few triends, 
and, on account of my social views, a great many 
enemies. Then sometliing seemed to say to me 
suddenly, ‘‘ You are not making the most of your 
privileges. You get plenty of extremely free criti- 
cism every day, and if instead of resenting its 
malice and injustice, you would try to correct what- 
ever there may really be about you to provoke it, 
you could turn all the enmity you have excited into 
a means of grace.’ I acted on the suggestion, and 
found that hostile criticism could be made nearly 
as useful as friendly, also that it was not half so 
spiteful and uncalled for as I in my vanity and 
stubbornness had thought it, and finally that the 
appetite tor criticism grows with the proper use of 
it. I had no idea that there was so much happiness 
to be found in it before. If I could fix the object 
of my religious ambition it would be that I might 
yet be found worthy to preach (by my life) the duty 
of rejoicing in the Lord, and of believing it to be 
much easier and pleasanter to be holy than unholy. 
I think hypochondria and cowardice are the great 
sins of our religious life, and I love the CiRCULAR 
above all other modern religious literature because 
reading it always inspires me with happiness and 
courage. S & J 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

66 OT deliberate enough !’’ pleasantly re- 

N marked a friend, as my ball was shooting 
over the croquet-ground wide of position. I had 
made several points in succession, and now under 
the impression that I could afford to strike with less 
care, failure was the result. We finished the game, 
but I did not regain what I had lost for the want of. 
a little more deliberation. In three words my 
friend had revealed to me not only one secret of his 
success at croquet, but what it is that has enabled 
him to win a name for being successful in whatever 
he undertakes. 

Long after the game was over these words went 
ricocheting back over the mistakes caused by many 
a hasty act in my past life. How much grievous 
sorrow and mortification had been saved me by a 
little more care and deliberation! How many a cup 
of joy had been dashed trom my lips or turned into 
bitterness for the want of it! I picked the words 
to pieces : “ Taking counsel with one’s self, care- 
fully considering the probable consequences of a 
step,” said the learned lexicographer, and much 
more ; but all this, when applied to the character 
of my friend, did not define to me the kind of de- 
liberation, the mainspring of action, that had made 
him successful and happy where others more tal- 
ented and more versed in the wisdom of the schools 
have failed to attain either happiness or usefulness. 
Instead of taking counsel with himself when about 
to decide upon any matter whether of trivial or 
great importance, he seems to be under the control 
of an invisible guide, or a vital force which turns 
him at will. The Bible defines this kind of delib- 
eration as waiting on the Lord, or being led by the 
Spirit of God ; it is walking by inspiration as Christ 
walked, who repeatedly declared that he did noth- 
ing of himself and spoke nothing of himself, but 
only as the Father gave him to doand to speak ;_ it 
is living by faith—the kind of faith that receives the 
promises of God. The sweet singer of Israel says 
of the man whose delight is in the law of the Lord, 
‘He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.” 

Although the invitation to all who lack wisdom 
is to ask it of God who giveth liberally, yet how 
few have sought and found it—how few have been 
governed by true deliberation, in a world strewn 
with wrecks for the lack of it! Men who have 
been regarded by the world as its heroes and _phi- 
lanthropists, after running a seemingly brilliant 
career for a time, have been blown away like chaff 
before the wind. In an evil hour they have 
found their own wisdom insufficient, and instead of 
grasping the crown of victory, shame and obloquy 
have too often covered their good name as with a 
pall. Away, then, with my own wisdom, or with 
the best the world affords, for that is always in 
danger of failing me in the hour of my direst need. 
Welcome! the faith and courage that will enable 
me to wait patiently on the Lord, and learn deliber- 
ation of him who is meek and lowly in heart. 

S. E. A. D. 

REFRIGERATORS FOR FRUIT-MEN. 
AVING had some experience of the benefits 
derived from refrigerators, or cooling-rooms, 
] feel prepared to recommend their more extensive 
use ; not merely by butchers and house-keepers, 
but also by fruit-growers and fruit-dealers. The 
difficulty of getting the more perishable fruits to 
market in a good condition is well understood, and 
the liability to damage and loss is so great, as to 
prove a serious drawback to an otherwise profitable 
traffic. Happily now all these difficulties can be 
obviated by the use of some one of the patent re- 
frigerators, or cooling rooms ; one of which I have 
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tested and am prepared to recommend. It is that 
of J. H. Fisher, Chicago. This refrigerator is 
adapted to the use of railroads, and I understand 
that cars are in making at Chicago for the express 
purpose of transporting fresh meats from that city 
to New York. And why may there not be cars fitted 
for the purpose of carrying soft fruits as well ? 


The question with the fruit-growers of the west 
is, how to market their fruits; and many are 
disposed to be discouraged in view of the business 
being overdone. Here then is a subject for the con- 
sideration of fruit-growers. Who of that enter- 
prising class shall be the pioneer in making a re- 
frigerator fruit-car for the transportation of perish- 
able fruits from western Michigan, say, to New 
York, or any where within paying distance? That 
the thing can be economically done | have no 
doubt ; as the fruit-car may be attached to a through 
freight-train, thus avoiding the exorbitant express 
charges which now prohibit the sending of fruit to 
distant markets, to say nothing of its unsalable con- 
dition on arriving at its destination. Let such a car 
be made with proper arrangements, and with easy 
springs, and after a journey of a week, or even ten 
days, the fruit will be found in good condition. 


In a cooling-room prepared on the plan above 
recommended, I have known cherrries to be kept 
two weeks in good condition, after having been 
brought a hundred miles ; piums and peaches from 
one to three weeks, according to the condition in 
which they were received; and strawberries fresh 
trom the vines were kept from one to three weeks. 
Therefore we say to the fruit-growers of the 
West, send along your surplus of fine fruits ; 
it will all be wanted at paying prices, in this and in 
other localities that are not so favorably situated 
tor raising the nicer varieties. Doubtless the west- 
ern fruit-growers will yet find that they can send 
their fruit to New York city more cheaply than 
we can now send ours to the same market. 

H. T. 

AN EXCEEDING Harp ObjECT TO FALL OvVER.— 
One of our citizens, who writes from experience, hands us 
the following for publication : 

“If you have occasion to use a wheelbarrow, !eave it, 
when you are through with it, in front of the house, with 
the handles toward the door. A wheelbarrow is the 
most complicated thing to fall over on the face of the 
earth. A man will fall over one when he would not 
think of falling over anything else. He never knows 
when he has got through falling over it either, for it will 
tangle his legs and his arms, turn over with him and rear 
up in front of him, and just as he pauses in his anger 
to congratulate himself, it takes a new turn and scoops 
more skin off him,and he commences to evolute anew 
and bump himself on fresh places. A man never ceases 
to fall over a wheelbarrow until it turns completely on 
its back, or brings up against something it cannot upset. 
It is the most inoffensive-looking object there is, but it 
is more dangerous than a locomotive, and no man is se- 
cure with one unless he has a tight hold of its handles 
and is sitting down on something. A wheelbarrow has 
its uses, without doubt, but in its leisure moments it is 
the great blighting curse to true dignity.” 

—Exchange. 


THE NEWS. 





A man ona velocipede is called a relic of barbarism 
by the St. Paul papers. 

Ninety-two per cent. of the receipts of the Erie Canal 
were spent in repairs last year. 

The recent census of Brazil shows a population of 
10,000,000 including nearly 2,000,000 slaves. 

Wilkie Collins, the novelist. and Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
English political agitator, are coming to visit this coun- 
try. 

A Japanese minister resident at Vienna, and a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Russia, have recently been ap- 
pointed. 


The Samana Bay Company has purchased a new 





steamer for use at Samana. It is proposed to construct 
large wharves at that port. 


In Japan the translation of the Gospel of John is 
publishing. An edition of Matthew will soon be ready, 
and the revision of the translation of Luke is nearly 
done. 


The new divorce law adopted in Indiana is much more 
stringent in its provisions than the old one which made 
that State so notorious in the marriage world. The Zn- 
dependent thinks this is a sign that Pantarchism is losing 
ground. 


The Santa Fe Union says that the grapes now grown 
through the whole length of the Rio Grande valley to 
the lines of Texas and Chihuahua are among the richest 
in the United States, perhaps inthe world. Vineyards 
yield fruit in great abundance. 


The Rev. Capel Molyneux, who recently resigned his 
living at St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, London, on ac- 
count of the ritualizing tendencies of the English 
Church, has been presented by his late congregation 
with an address accompanied by about $18,000. 


H. W. Beecher says: ‘I look back to my missionary 
life in the West, when I was working among poor 
people, and going to log houses, and to rough unlettered 
men, gathering them into little companies, as the 
sweetest portion of my life, surpassing all joys of the 
present.” 


The loss of the steamship Atlantic is now attribu- 
ted to two principal causes—carelessness or selfishness of 
the Company in allowing the ship to sail without a full 
supply of coal, and carelessness of the captain and 
officers of the ship in approaching so dangerous a coast 
in the night, running at full speed, without good out- 
look. 


The question of the coal supply has been agitating 
the people of England for some time past. It is esti- 
mated that the total amount of coal in that country is 
only about 80,000,000,000 tons. The amount annually 
used at present is about 110,000,000 tons, with an annual 
increase of about 3,000,000tons. At this rate the sup- 
ply which is accessible for mining will last only about 
125 years. The House of Commons has appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter. 


The Legislature of New York, in May, 1872, 
passed an act appointing Commissioners of Parks for 
the State of New York, and directing them to inquire 
into the expediency of providing for vesting in the State 
the title tothe timbered regions lying within the counties 
of Lewis, Essex. Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, 
Herkimer and Ha.ailton and converting them into a 
public park. Under the direction of these Com- 
missioners a new survey of the Adirondack region was 
made last year by Mr. Verplanck Colvin, a scientific gen- 
tleman and artist who has heretofore had much ex- 
perience in exploring the wilderness sections of our 
State. Many new and interesting geographical facts 
have been voticed, the positions of many of the moun- 
tains and lakes have been determined by triangulation, 
more accurately then ever before. The hights of the 
mountains have been measured by barometer, and many 
errors corrected. Mt. Marcy, the highest of the group, 
was found to be 5,333 feet high. Gray Peak on the south 
side of Mt. Marcy is 4,947 feet. A little lake lying be- 
tween Gray Peak and Skylight mountain, at an altitude 
of 4,293 feet above tide water, was discovered to be the 
highest source of the Hudson river. A mountain in 
Hamilton county north of Pleasant Lake, which does not 
appear on any map of the State, was found to be 3,859 
feet above tide. It is known to guides and hunters as 
Baldface or Snowy Mountain, the snow remaining on it 
late in the spring. Mt. Seward was found to be 4,348 
feet above tide, or considerab!y lower than previous es- 
timates. In some parts of the region passed over Mr. 
Colvin noted the singular fact that all the spruce timber 
was dying and falling to the ground, from some unknown 
cause. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, -N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History oy American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price. bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. - 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘“* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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